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MERICAN TAPESTRIES : THE LOOMS IN NEW YORK 
The establishment in New York, or rather in an old mill 
■on the river Bronx, of a group of tapestry weavers, 
[with their primitive dyes and hand-looms, starts an interest- 
ling train of thought It is, I trust, the birth of a new decor- 
ative art for America. The hope that this may be is strong, 
because the placing here of these workers in what Walter 
Crane calls "the noblest of the weaving arts/' is not the 
more or less chimerical experiment of an endowed Associa- 
tion for the Encouragement of Art, but a healthy, natural 
growth. It has, in itself, a reason for existence. Mr. William 
Baumgarten, head of a firm of interior decorators in New 
York, finding that in the regular course of his profession it 
often became necessary to order from abroad tapestry panels 
of special sizes and designs, conceived the idea that they 
might just as well be made here. It is from this simple, 
practical motive that the result has sprung; only a start, it is 
[true, but a well-planted seed from which may spring a whole 
art industry. Apprentices are already at work, and as soon as 
the year or two has passed which it takes to learn to copy 
designs, more looms will be built and the new weavers will 
assist the five Gobelin workers whom it was, of course, found 
necessary to bring over. Then may we not hope to see tapes- 
try making a live art here, and the best men we have design- 
ing for it? What beautiful ones John La Farge could makel 
How quaint and strong, too, would be a set of Robinhood 
Jtapestries by Howard Pyle, and translations into texture of the 
[delightful panels with scarlet— Gobelin scarlet— backgrounds 
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AMERICAN painted by George W. Maynard on the outside of the Agri- 
TAPESTRIES cu it U raI. Building at Chicago last year. Louis C. Tiffany, E. E. 
Simmons, Robert Reid, Kenyon Cox, Will H. Low and many 
others could do America proud in tapestry ^ design, I am sure, 
and museums, art societies and wealthy amateurs should seri- 
ously consider the idea of placing future commissions for such 
work in the most capable hands. The decorative spirit lies dor- 
mant within us, only waiting to be awakened. 

With the exception of the productions in England, designed 
by Burne-Jones and woven by William Morris, considered from 
a strictly esthetic standpoint, tapestry is to-day almost a lost 
art. The famous Gobelin tapestries, of which we have all heard 
so much, have degenerated into very perfect copies of common- 
place designs. The best men of France are no longer asked to 
take any interest in 'the looms started by Louis XIV under the 
guidance of Le Brun and Mignard. How dull and uninteresting 
was the room which held the Gobelin and Beauvais in the 
French section of the Manufactures Building at Chicago. And 
how live and fascinating the galleries of French sculpture and 
painting in the Art Building. With a decorative genius like 
Grasset at their doors the government directors Of these great 
French looms uselessly degrade a noble art. Many think it is 
not yet too late to offer the direction of the whole establish- 
ment to Puvis de Chavannes. 

The panel which is illustrated in this number is one of the 
first two pieces made on the Baumgarten looms. They are 
about three and a half feet wide by seven and a half feet long, 
and form part of a series of curtains for the doors and windows 
of a room in a house in New York. Each one required about 
four months' work and is valued at six hundred dollars. The 
method of weaving is as follows: An oil painting is made of 
the design that is to be carried out. It is placed under the cot- 
ton threads which run across the loom, and then it is copied in 
silk threads that are woven upon the surface of the cotton 



threads. If the design contains a human figure or any object AMERICAN 
that requires delicate shading, an expert weaver carv ; eojy-two 
or three square inches a day. ; The industry is difficu'it'.^tea^ 
at first, as the operator works only ffpffi^the" wrong 'side fnd 
has to use a small mirror in order. to see how his; copy is, pro- 
gressing. In the pieces made by William Morris photography 
employed to enlarge Burne-Jones' first, studies to.^uU-tsizid 
working cartoons. To quote Mr. ^Morris himself, as rep0fte&;by 
Aymer Vallance in The Studio,: if The- "original' studje^are -not 
above fifteen inches high. The figures are'groupeb^^anft'dla^ii 
from carefully prepared studies; ;fo% the^rest Ihere Js'yb^littde 
minuteness of detail, and they are Snh/; slightly linpai^illSiE ' 
the form in which they come *lhtb" our "hands. We have to 
have them enlarged by photography, in squares varying in size 
and number according , . to the full dimensions required. ..} ?The 
enlarged sections are then fitted together, and the ; iWho.le> ■ now 
of the proper size, submitted, together- with a srr&U ^colored;; 
study, to the artist for his .revision an4; approval; a^.p^-thesei; 
enlargements he does a great deal of work, ; : especially ■■;;.jto' the;- ;. ; V' ; 
heads and hands." ^ •,;:^;,; : r: : :> '- v;;^ 

The tapestries here, and at the New York; looms, ;as we,%;- : 
are made as a part of the whole art of house decoration*- The;; 
Gobelin tapestries were at first woven in much the same sur- 
roundings. The historians of the time tell us that the royal fac- 
tories were filled with silversmiths, gold and metal workers, _ 
cabinetmakers and inlayers of mosaics. It. is said that Mr. 
Baumgarten is surprised at the interest shown in his ven- 
ture. I hope he, or whoever else may start looms in the same 
spirit, will be still further surprised by commissions for some 
really important pieces. J.M.Bowles 




*A PIECE OF AMERICAN TAPESTRY 



